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This is the season, perhaps because lecturing has finished and, like his stu- 
dents, he is suffering that mixture of leisure and busyness that leads through the 
examinations to graduation - and the marking of A-levels, when it is with the pro- 
spect of a certain relief that the Editor of Lom types the words ‘(not August and 
September)', and congratulates himself on his original foresight in decreeing for 
himself and his readers a period (however brief) of Persephonean aestivation.It is 
not, perhaps, to be attributed to age only, the feeling that he increasingly notes 
to be shared by others, that what was once the Long (and is now only the Summer) 
vacation has been whittled away with re-sits and Open Days and, increasingly, Com- 
mittees, and that there has been a perceptible and increasing degradation of the 
pleasantness of academic life (he had written ‘quality’, as in the phrase ‘quality 
of life’, but that would have suggested implications which he did not intend) which 
is reflected in a corresponding decrease in the amount of research possible and in 
the effectiveness (certainly not in the amount - but again in both cases the word 
‘quality' must be avoided) of teaching. 

It was not always thus. The Principal of Newnham was reported in a Tames lead- 
er of 2 May as having claimed ‘that degree courses are too much formed by the needs 
of the minority of students aiming to go into research, and that lightening the 
course load might produce less dissatisfaction in the majority, and an output of 
more graduates and better teachers' (and fewer Cornfordian ‘jaded hacks'?). The 
Editor has often thought that he would be best employed ‘reading with his students' 
(which is mostly what he does anyway), and that the production of Classics scholars 
(for whom in any case the opportunities for employment in that capacity is not in- 
creasing) is not the only or even the chief duty of a Classics Department. 

The undergraduates of 19th century Oxford, it is reported to him as attributed 
to Sir John Myres (who emerged from retirement in 1940 to lecture to the Editor and 
others at 9 a.m. in the Ashmolean on Aegean Archaeology in the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages), used to sing the ditty about Herodotus quoted in these notes for March. Do 
those of today evince the same humorous enthusiasm for their subject? 

He owes this information, of which corroboration would be welcome, to William 
M.Calder III of the University of Colorado at Boulder, who also provides an Ameri- 
can version with three variant lines 'The priests of Egypt humbugged you, | a thing 
not very hard to do. | But we won't let you humbug us,'. The reference given is to 
George Chase in E.K.Rand ed., Harvard College Lectures on Classical Subjects, p.411. 
Again, corroboration would be welcome, though the Editor hopes to be able to track 
it down in Oxford at the beginning of next month. The Liverpool University Library 
does not possess it - but it does a copy of the poems in English, Greek or Latin 
which the Fellows of Harvard published in Boston in 1761 in honour of the accession 
of George III, a pleasant irony of literary history. He wonders, did the King send 
them books? 

Three remaining lines encourage him to speak more plainly than at some times. 
Universities, and especially Arts Faculties, and perhaps especially minority subjects 


like Classics, are under threat, not only in this country, and morale is low. What 
can we do about it? 
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J.D.CLOUD(Leicester): Festus p.288L. - lebiscitum de ponderibus 
( 1 Fanta oF Porc 9.6 (dun. 1984), 82-85 


The editor of LOM expressed interest in some text-critical material on Festus; 
I, for my part, need the help of readers of LCM who are more skilled at textual 
criticism than I. As a member of a European group engaged in editing the texts of 
late Republican and early Imperial statutes (cf. Athenaewn 71[1983], 199-200), I 
have been looking at some of the legal material in Festus. On the basis of the 
smal] samples I have examined I now feel that the Vulgate is shakier than I had 
once supposed, and I propose to take p.288.24-37L. as my demonstration sample. As 
it is much easier to demonstrate what is wrong with the text than to know what to 
- iat it, there should be no need to pepper my little essay with individual cries 

or help. 

I shall start by reproducing Lindsay's 1913 Teubner text, retaining his line- 
numbering for easy reference, and not by reproducing the text of Farnesinus, the 
only manuscript (in which the lines are the same), mainly to avoid wearying the 
reader with obvious corrections, as for example sex de quinque to sex decimque, and 
partly to show how weak the authority of the standard text really is. 

(The Lemma ts given as publica pondera, and the article comes from Part II of 
the letter P, in which the articles are not, as they are in Part I, ordered alpha- 
betically but by subject matter, and it is one of a number on pulbie law. The two 
partes of each letter were first distinguished by Mueller, and the firet is certain- 
ty the Festan epitome of the work of Verrius Flaccus. The status of the second part 
ta disputed, but the general opinion is that, though it contains some critictam of 
Verrius, it ts essentially material collected by Verrius but not yet ordered alphabet- 
teally. The Editor, whose interest in Festus is of long standing and may be inferred 
from the first sentence above, is inelined to give rather more credit to Festus. He 
adds this background information with, he hopes, the approval of the author, for 
the benefit of those who may be glad to have their knowledge of Festan studies re- 
freshed. He ts also responsible for beginning the quotation from the lemma and not 
from the plebiscite. ] PUBLICA PONDERA 

Pair ak Moms: 4 wa ex ea causa Tunius in 
ee ee By QMO BTILTE PS et M: 
trtbunt pl. rogarint his verbis: "Ex ponderibus publi- 
25 ets, quibus hac tempestate populus oetter [qui] solet, utt 
coaequetur se dolo malo; uti quadrantal vini octo- 
ginta pondo stet: congitus vint decem pondo stet: 
sex sextart congius sitet vint: duodequinquagin-— 
ta sextart quadrantal stet vint: sextarius 
30 aequus aequo cum lLibrario stet: sex decimque librari 
in modio stent. St quis magistratus adversus hac dolo 
mato pondera, modtosque, vasaque publica modica, 


minora, matorave faxit, tussttve [relfteri, do- 
lume addutt quo ea fiant, ewn quis volet magistratus 

35 multare, dum mtnore partt fantlias taxat, 
Lieeto; stve quis im sacrun tudicare voluerit, li- 
eeto." 


Festus claims to have found this plebiscite in a work by a certain Lunius; 
the name of the work appeared in the text of Festus, but is a casualty of the 
fire which scorched so much of the manuscript. The plebiscite, generally known 
as the Lex Silia de Ponderibus, since the statute was the work of two tribunes, 
P. and M.Silius, if we accept a virtually certain correctin of the text (which 
divides the letters duos liz pet. m.), provides an official table of liquid 
measures related, in the case of wine, to the Zzbra and the modiue; it also pro- 
poses penalties for any magistrate tampering with the official weights and meas- 
uring vessels. 

The reference to Iuniue is almost certainly to the de potestatibus of M. 
Iunius Gracchanus; since Gracchanus was a friend of Atticus’ father and of C. 
Gracchus, this would suggest a terminus ante quem for the law of very roughly 100 
B.C.. This suggestion is supported by the legal idiom; adversus hac is not found 
after the 2nd century, and is replaced by adversus hane legem or adversus ea. How 
much earlier than the de potestatibus the statute is one cannot say; since its 
first sentence appears to state that the statute is merely giving official status 
to a system in popular use, the fact that the word quadrantal is used by Plautus 
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(Cure. 103) is of no help. The writer in Pauly-Wissowa (s.v. SzZius 5 & 6) suggests 83 
a date towards the end of the Second Punic War, but he is simply guessing; his i- 
dentification of the Zex de pondertbus with the lex Silia de condictione pecuniae 
eertae is yet another guess, and an unhelpful one, since we do not know the date 
of that either: It could well be earlier; the absence of any reference elsewhere 
to our tribunes twain might hint at a date covered by Livy's second decade, and 
perhaps after the lex Hortensia of 287 had confirmed the status of plebiscites. 

So much for the date; now for the text. (G.) indicates an approach or an e- 
mendation suggested by colleagues in the Roman law group mentioned in the first 
sentence of this paper. 

1. A sort of sense can be extracted from the first sentence: 'In accordance with 
the official weights which at this time the people is accustomed to use (ocetder = 
utt, let there be standardization without (se = sine) malicious intent, such that 
(a quadrantat weighs eighty pounds etc.)'. One can accept the utz at the end of 
line 25 as one of those free-standing jussive utis such as one finds in CTL 7.584. 
4. But what is incredible is that any statute would commence with an impersonal 
third person singular jussive subjunctive. The law ought to be instructing some 
magistrate to oversee the standardization of the weights and measures, particular- 
ly if this is an excerpt from Gracchanus' de potestatibus. At the very least, 
therefore, there should be dots before ex ponderibus publicis to indicate an om- 
ission such as <praetor / aedilis ex hae lege curato> (G.). But the word order 
and impersonal use of the third person singular passive are still somewhat odd. 

In view of expressions like L.Gellius ... C.Caedictus ... ex senatus consulto pon- 
dera et metra exaequarunt (CIL X.6017), one would have expected utz (pondera) co- 
aequentur / coaequet, aS a colleague has suggested. 

However, like Wordsworth (Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, p.547), I 
think that the source of the trouble is coaequetur: I note that (a) F. actually 
reads coaequatur; (b) there are no parallels for this weights-and-measures use of 
eoaequo before Isidore; exaequo is the vor propria; (c) coaequo does seem to be 
commoner in mediaeval Latin - an official at the French court charged with the 
regulation of weights and measures is termed the coaequator in a 14th century’ do- 
cument. The implication of these facts is that coaequatur has replaced a word 
which a scribe could not understand; Huschke's ut? everet (= euret) pr(aetor sug- 
gests lutt] eoerato <p>r.. For the construction cf. lex Iulia municipalis 151-2 
censor ... curato... utet ... eos adeant librosque ... edant. 

Note that se dole malo is an ingenious emendation by Scaliger of F's sedulum. 
Admittedly the only parallel for se (= sine) dolo malo occurs in Mommsen's emend- 
ation of Zeg.agr.39, but se fraude occurs sporadically from X7T ab. II1.6 onwards. 
se dolo m(ato) has the advantage of explaining the final m in sedulwn, but sedulwn 
could simply be a careless mistake for sedulo. 

2. The next point at which I am unhappy with the Vulgate is from lines 29-31. 
Wordsworth translates: ‘the (liquid) sextarius is to be exactly equal to the stan- 
dard (dry) sextarius'. I assume, in view of his appeal to par pari referre, that 
his literal translation would have been '... is to be equal to an equal librarius'. 
But this is the only appearance in the metrological literature of Zibrartus as a 
noun apparently used as an equivalent of sextartus; librart at the end of line 30 
is an emendation of Zibrae. The sudden appearance of this otherwise unattested 
measure is surprising enough; equally surprising is its meaning, for as an adjec- 
tive Ztbrartus means ‘weighing a 7¢bra' as in Gellius 20.1.31, and one would there- 
fore expect librarius as a noun to have something to do with pounds. 

However, this table of equivalents assumes a sextarius of 1 and two-thirds 
pounds; for if 1 congius of wine weighs 10 pounds, and there are 6 sextariz? ina 
congius, then 1 sextariue of wine must weigh | and two-thirds pounds, as indeed 
the carmen de pond.93-4 asserts. In any case, the sextarius is a dry measure as 
well as a liquid measure, so to posit this Z¢brarius as a dry sextarius is unnec- 
essary, if not actually tautological. 

aequus aequo cwn iS unexpected too, quite apart from the literary hyperbaton; 
hitherto stet has been adequate for ‘equals'. Why now the sudden rotundity? Does 
aequo perhaps mean 'level', as we speak of a level teaspoonful? But for this I can 
find no parallels, and for aequus to mean ‘equal' and aequo 'level' is intolerable. 

A friend has suggested that Z¢brarius might mean ‘balance’ (= Ztbrile libra- 
men), and the words would then mean ‘a level sextarius should agree with a level 
balance’. This is ingenious, but (a) there is no parallel for Zibrarius = 'balance'; 
it occurs in a glossary = dp8c0ordktme, but this is not of any assistance, since 

mc does not mean ‘balance’. In any case, I am uneasy with aequus = 'level' 
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of a liquid measure, and would not have expected a reference to any balance at this 
point. I can only conclude that Zzbrarto is corrupt, and probably aequo cwm as well. 

Mommsen suggested conlibrato for cwn librario and glossed his emendation exae- 
quata parte summa - just as well, since it would otherwise have been unintelligible, 
nor is it clear how it applies to a sextarius of wine. Was Mommsen perhaps thinking 
of beer and excluding the 'head' from the statutory litre? His reference to Cato 
agr.19 does not assist; whatever conlibrato means there, it is not being used of 
liquids and is an imperative. 

The difficulty with the next sentence as it appears in F - sex decim (a certain 
correction of sex de quinque) librae in modio sient - is that we have no reason to 
believe that there were 16 sextarii in a modius (cf. carmen de pond.65-6, and else- 
where). Mommsen simply deleted Zibrae, thus allowing seatari to be supplied from the 
previous sentence, but the style of this sentence requires the subject to be express- 
ed (cf. Tines 28-29). We would expect sex decim sextarit in modio stent, but how was 
sextart ousted by Zibrae? in modio suggests that modius here refers to the measuring 
vessel, as in line 32, and not the abstract measure; otherwise, on the analogy of 
the previous clauses, the legislator would have written ... modius stent or modius 
stet. 

adversus hae may surprise, but in fact the idiom helps to confirm a 3rd or 2nd 
century B.C. dating; cf. aruorsu hac (CIL I*.2.401 = Bruns” 104a) and aruorsum ead 
(SC de Baecanaltbus 24). 

4. At the end of line 32 modica is impossible. Both 7ZL and OLD allege that the 
word means ‘used for measuring', but (a) there are no parallels; (b) the word is 
totally superfluous in that sense: pondera modiosque vasaque publica are weights 
etc. used for measuring. As Wordsworth saw, in such a context modiea could only mean 
"holding a moderate / smal] amount', as indeed the following exchange from Plautus 
(Cure.103) shows:- 

PHAEDROMVS: sttit haec anus. PALINVRVS: quantillwn sttit? 

PH. : modiea est, capit quadrantal., 

But vasa ... modica = 'small vessels' is open to two objections; (a) why only 
small vessels? Tampering with large measuring vessels is a more serious offence and 
should be explicitly mentioned: (b) pubZtca is in the wrong place; since it quali- 
fies pondera and modios as well as vasa it should come last, not before modtca. mo- 
diea, then, is quite unnecessary and should be deleted. Vain repetition is a feature 
of F.'s text of Festus; one scribe wrote or began to write a second modios (cf. the 
intrusive quz in line 25, and possibly also the utz, though that would be a case of 
anticipation rather than repetition), and a second scribe ‘corrected! modios to mo- 
diea, perhaps influenced by publica. minora matorave do not need an ablative of com- 
parison, but mean 'too small or too large’ (cf. Vulgate, Deut.25.14 nec erit in domo 
tua modtus mator et minor). 

It is possible that modica has ousted some other word. modulie has been suggest- 
ed to me, but in a liquid measure context the word is too technical, since it refers 
to pipes of standard bore used in connexion with aqueducts. modo (= ‘than the defined 
quantity’) is conceivable. 

5. In line 33, instead of cussitve [relfiert, Mommsen's correction ‘usseritve fiert 
should be adopted. It is neat palaeographically and in view of fawdt and adduit (= 
addidertt) the future perfect is desirable in its own right. 

6. In Tine 35 I question parti (archaic ablative); F actually reads patria, which 
should have suggested partis and the correction of minore to minoris. The parallel 
passage in lex Lat.Bant.|2 can be cited in support: sez quis magltstratus] multan 
inrogare uolet, Cquet uolet, dion minoris] partus fantlias tansat, liceto. The Oscan 
text of lex Bant. 26/27 also uses genitives in a corresponding phrase. 

7. In line 36 Scaliger's correction of in to im (= ewn), accepted by Lindsay, is too 
clever by half. Can one imagine any real law saying: ‘if a magistrate be detected as 
principal or accessory tampering with the official weights and measures, any magist- 
rate may fine him up to half his famtZia (= property), but if anyone wants to ad- 
judge him sacer, he can do that (instead?)'. Either a law is a lex sacrata or it is 
not; in any case the two penalties are not of the same order; the first involves a 
fine, the second is capital. Moreover, a Zex sacrata for the 2nd or 3rd century is 
surely an anacrhonism. 

There is, however, absolutely no need to alter zx sacrwn, which is supported by 
frg. Tudert.5/6. In that document there is something about a fine - ez muita esto HS 
dectes etusque pecuntae ... - and then ... popult tudieto petere uel in sacrum tudic- 
are licetlod. The meaning presumably in both cases is that the fine either goes into 
the aerarium or can be assigned in sacrwn, i.e. for temple building or maintenance 
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or for ritual purposes. In that case, however, there must surely be a lacuna before 85 
sive quts (G.). iudicare requires an object to have been mentioned in a previous 
clause, i.e. money or fine. 

The passage in frg. Tudert. just cited would suggest that what has fallen out 
is a procedural clause such as etusque pecuniae popult iudieto petitio esto. As 
the text stands, the only object that can be supplied is ewn, and (ewn) tn sacrwn 
tudicare is open to the same objections as zm sacrwn iudicare. 

It is just worth mentioning another line of approach. muZtare at the beginning 
of line 35 is in fact a correction of muZta. But suppose muita is right and that 
the verb has dropped out - multa <multare> is an obvious candidate, cf. Plautus, 
Rud. 20, Cicero, Balb.42, etc. - a form of haplography would explain the omission. 
In that case, it would be just about possible to accept the text - with in sacrum - 
without positing a lacuna between Ziceto and sive quis, since tudicare would at 
least have a potential object in the previous sentence to be supplied, viz. muita(m). 
However, since the use of coereitio by one magistrate against another is most un- 
likely, I still think that a lacuna on the lines I have suggested is likely, unless 
the textual critic is prepared to be more violent with lines 34/35, e.g. <inm> eum 
quis volet magtstratus multa<m inrogare>: 


Copyright (C) 1984 J.D.Cloud 
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GvaE, @ GoudAncg “Eows 
Maul Nougat MuUaVaNTLSES 
Troppuph, tT” “Agpo06i'm 
ouumalTovorv, émrotodwectt 
8° OUnAdic (Onéuw voouatic 
youvotpal oe, ob &’ etevic 
EAS’ huiv, vexaproyevne 
evxwAfic Emmonove iv: 
KAcopourw 8’ &yaSdc YEveo 
Stings sg tov éudv y’ Epur 
e , Séxeooa. 

In #SCP 87(1983), Robert Renehan comments on the last three lines of this poem, 
and specifically on Kan's conjecture tov éudv y’Eowt’. With regard to Gerber's gloss 
“if Kan's y’ for & in 1.x is read, the infinitive will express result 'so that he 
accept my love'", Renehan asserts "if that is how the words have been construed, it 
is not surprising that Kan's conjecture has found so little favour” (p.23. It may 
be worth noting that Renehan offers no argument for this assertion, beyond his sur- 
prise). He himself translates the phrase ‘Advise Cleoboulos to accept’. Neither 
Gerber nor Renehan, however, seems to have fully appreciated the sort of advice 
that is being talked of here, and, indeed, the nature of Anacreon's prayer. 

As is well known, the survival of this poem is due to Dio Chrysostom, Or. 2.62, 
who has Alexander quote it to illustrate the point that it would be inappropriate 
for a king to call on the gods in the manner of Anacreon. As we will see, what Dio 
Chrysostom might have called inappropriate is an essential working of the address. 

At first sight, this poem may appear to conform to an expected model of an ad- 
dress to the divine - an invocation, specifying the range of the god's power, an 
appeal for epiphany and a kindly hearing, and finally a specific request. There is, 
however, a marked deviation from such an expected model in the fact that the divin- 
ity is not named until nearly the end of the request; certainty as to his identity 
is deferred until the penultimate word of the poem. This seems to add emphasis to 
what may be regarded as an implicit oddness of addressing a request for successful 
love to Dionysus, an oddness of address which Campbell notes, The Golden Lyre, Lon- 
don 1983, 24: ‘Dionysus is not the obvious addressee for a prayer of this nature’. 
Kirkwood, Early Greek Monody, Ithaca N.Y. 1974, 167, finds it less abnormal, though 
he does not comment on the delaying of the god's name: 'To invoke Dionysus in an 
amatory cause is not really surprising ... close connection between conviviality 
and love'. So Dodds notes the connexion between Dionysus and the forces of love, on 


Baechae 402-416: cf. also H. Fraenkel, Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy, New York 
& London 1975, 292. 
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There is more to it, however, than Campbell's somewhat naive further explan- 
ation (which follows that of Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, Berlin 1913, 114-5) 
that Anacreon 'may have sung his song with a wine cup in front of him' (Golden 
Lyre p.24). For what sort of counsel is Dionysus expected to offer in the context 
of love? How is the god of wine, orgy and misrule to be expected to prove a "good 
adviser’ to the young boy (specifically with regard to the acceptance of eros)? 

Is not the delaying of the name of Dionysus specifically to mark the recognition 
of the mischievous licentiousness of a prayer to the god of drunkenness and trans- 
gression to aid erotic (mis )adventure? 

The apparently serious vocabulary of &yaSéc yéveo otuBouroc, ‘prove yourself 
a fine counsellor’, is ironically undermined not only by the nunning echo of Cleo- 
boulos' name in otuBouAog but also by the ironic tension between that vocabulary 
of moral advice and the form such advice may be expected to take. As the “Eowc 
who divinely disported in the first lines of the poem has been realized in the 
Epuwt” of the last lines of the poem, so the advice of Dionysus may take on a more 
physical instantiation. The uncertainty of the precise connotation of the infini- 
tive SéxeoSa. and the terms of advice is not simply a grammarians' point of dis- 
agreement: it can presumably be read (grammatically) both as Renehan does (‘advise 
him to accept my love') and as Gerber does (‘advise him so that he accepts my love"). 
And it is the tension between these two readings, the gap of the unstated, that 
constitutes the joke of the sort of advice that Dionysus may be though to proffer. 
The phrase opens itself to the suggestion that the 'advice' Dionysus gives may 
prove in erotic or seductive contexts to be more directly causal and effective 
than Renehan soberly allows. With Dionysus around, as Pentheus found to his cost 
in the Bacehae, straightjacketing language proves more than is possible! 

Perhaps there is more force in Kan's y’, then? It emphasizes éudv, for sure, 
but is there not a limitative sense? After all, encouraging Dionysus to take part 
in events may be as unwise as trying to control him: - ‘mine at any rate’, ‘mine 
and no-one else's', may constitute a recognition of the risk involved in this play- 
ful invocation. Loosen the restraint of Cleoboulos - but not too much! 

The delaying of the moment of naming, then, is a constituting factor in the 
ironic nature of the request. Moreover, it turns the reader back through the poem 
to reconsider the ‘appropriateness’ of the terminology of prayer, the build up to 
the moment of naming. For, if at first sight this lord's almost idyllic disport- 
ing in the hills (see the flowing comments of Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin 1913, pp.114-115) with such pleasant company as Aphrodite and her son seems 
innocent or decorative backing to the moment of invocation, or even traditional 
description or cult titles for the divinity, the specific - but ironic - nature 
of the prayer and the god will return us back to the poem to take further care. 

For not only is it the prayer for success in love that might have upset Dio 
shrysostom but also the upsetting systematic use of ambiguity and veiled language 
in the poem. The normal hope for a etnuov ordua before religious invocation is 
mischievously upturned in this poem; rather than the fear of misplaced language 
which might lead to a corrupt expression and corrupt fulfilment of desire, rather 
than the careful concern for the precision and control of the language of prayer, 
Anacreon revels in his precise displacements, his precise setting in play of im- 
precisions and ironies. For it is not just the pun between ovpBoudoc and Cleobou- 
los, as Gerber carefully opines, that is 'an indication that Anacreon is only 
partly serious’. 

The lord is ‘disported with': oupmaileryv is a word of specific erotic connot- 
ations (as well as marking the playful in other senses), for which see A.S.Gow and 
D.L.Page, The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams, Cambridge 1965, on line 824. 
The doubleness of this verb is utilized in fr.14 (302 Page), where Eros challenges 
the poet oupmotCerv with a young girl by throwing a purple bail at him. As the 
last four lines of that poem make clear, there is more than one sort of sport in 
question. 

The divinities who take part in this gods' game are well chosen: first, “Eowe 
the tamer (if Hesychius is right in his gloss) - it is a specific struggle (of é- 
ews) in which the poet will finally request help. Second, the dark-eyed Nymphs. 
The Nymphs were the nurses and teachers of Dionysus (as Campbell notes), but also 
the whupar BoxxiSec (Sophocles, Ant.1129) are the Bacchants, those wildly rapaci- 
ous women whose controls and restraints have been overcome by the ‘advice' of Di- 
onysus. And, as Hylas (for example) found out, meeting Nymphs can be a dangerous 
sexual encounter. The third divinity in this game is noppuph “AgooSitm. The godd- 
ess of love is not irrelevant to his request, of course; but what does nooguoh 
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The bibliography on the sense of moompote and purpureus is surprisingly 
large, as may be seen in M.Reinhold, The History of Purple, Brussels 1970, and 
his bibliography, and also in E. Irwin, Colour Terms in Greek Poetry, Toronto 1974, 
pp.18-19, n.31, and p.24. B.Marzullo, Meza 3(1950), 132-6, suggested that it was 
an otherwise unattested (Aelian, HA 4.2, is no contradiction as he is quoting Ana- 
creon) cult title, meaning marina, and certainly purple is a colour suited to the 
status of a divinity. Marzullo was immediately attacked by A.Castrignano, Mata 5 
(1952), 118-121, and scholars generally translate noomupr here as ‘radiant or 
dazzling’ (Gerber) or ‘radiant rather than rosy' (Campbell). 

But there is a passage in Athenaeus which offers an interesting light on the 
question, a passage surprisingly not mentioned by the commentators in any detail. 
At 13.603-4, to illustrate the point that Sophocles had an erotic preference for 
young males, an extensive anecdote from Ion is quoted in which Sohpocles defends 
his use of the word noppupotc for a complexion flushed with love in a context of 
wine drinking; there is much play with the term EouSpdc also. To support his point, 
Sophocles quote Phrynichus - Acuiner 6°énl moppupéatc mapiiot vic Epwroc - and Simo- 
nides - Ttop@upéou émd otduatog LeToa quvtw mopSévoc. Is there not, then, a certain 
slyness in Anacreon's odd predication of the goddess of love in this context of 
drinking and amorous aims? 'Flushed' perhaps suggests the hints in this adjective. 

The suggestiveness of mopguph is reflected in the far from innocent use of 
purpureus in Ovid's love poetry, where the adjective applied to amor can scarcely 
be reduced to splendidus, as many commentators attempt. For purpureus anor which 
dictates poetry to Ovid is a description juxtaposed to the beautiful faces of the 


girls ad mea formosas vultus adhibete, puettlae, 

carmina purpureus quae mihi dictat Amor. Am. 2.1.37-8 
The purpureus colour of amor here may recall not only the delicate blush of embarr- 
assment, hoe quoqus tusett Amor; procul hine, procul este, severt. 

non estis teneria apta theatra modis. Amores 2.1.2-3 
not only the exalted position of Amory as Ovid's inspirer, but also the more lurid 
colours of tllie purpureis condatur lingua labellis 

tnque modos venerem mille figuret amor Am. 3.14.24-5 


with which compare the repetition of purpureus with regard to virginity and its 
loss at Pervigtliwn Veneris 13-26. 

So, indeed, when Love is called purpureus at Amores 2.9.34, it is in juxta- 
position to Love's well-known teZa - which apart from the arrows of Cupid have (in 
the interlocking of military and erotic vocabulary) a considerable extension of 
sense, as noted by J.N.Adams, The Latin Seaual Yoeabulary, London 1982, p.19, 'The 
sexual symbolism of weapons lent themselves readily to risqué jokes’ (on teZwn see 
pp.17, 19, 20 and the references there). And here purpureus Amor is followed by 

fige, puer. positis nudus tibt praebeor armis. 
hic tibi sunt vires, hie tua dextra factt. Am. 2.9.35-6. 
For the double entendres in these lines, compare Amores 1.9, especially line 26. 
Indeed, we may feel a touch uncertain of Ovid's appeal to the upright morality of 
nuda simplicitas purpureusque pudor Am. 1.3.14 
- especially after the previous couplet which claims the support and companionship 
of the god of wine and the god of love 
at Phoebus comitvsque novem vitisque repertor 
hac factunt, .t me qui tibt donat Amor. Am. 1.3.11-12 
At Amores 2.5,.33-40 Ovid, ever the self-relexive poet, seems to comment on 
the variegation of such colour description: 
haec ego quaeque dolor linguae dictavit; at tili 
consctia purpureus venit in ore pudor 
quale coloratum Tithoni coniuge caelwn 
subrubet aut sponso visa puella novo; 
quale rosae fulgent inter sua lilia mixtae 
aut, ubt cantatis, Luna, laborat equis, 
aut quod, ne longis flavesceare possit ab annis, 
Maeontis Assyrium femina tinxit ebur 
- his erat aut alicut color simillimus horum .. Am.2.5.33-40 
The purpureus pudor of the girl, likened to the reddening sky, is amusingly under- 
cut, in typically Ovidian fashion, in the first exemplun by the personification of 
Aurora which has her rising from her husband's bed- glowing. So, after the variety 


of his similes, he concludes delightfully that her colour was like such - or very 
similar to them: 
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There is also a passage of similar implication and context to the piece of 
Athenaeus in Ovid at Amoree 1.4.19-22 
verba, superctlits sine voce Loquentta dican, 
verba tegee digitia, verba notata mero. 
eum tibi succurret veneris Llascivia nostrae, 
purpureas tenero pollice tange genas. 

noppupy “Agpodéitn, then, may take its place in the ironic double reading of 
Anacreon's prayer to Dionysus. Bowra, in his interpretation of the poem in Greek 
Lyric Poetry*, Oxford 1961, p.284, captures well the ambiguities of this adject- 
ive if not its strangeness. For him, the goddess is called mopmuph ‘because of 
the glow that shines from her’. 

The lord with whom these three apt divinities play frequents the high peaks 
of the mountains. The spatial setting of a god's activities is extremely common 
in a prayer, either in the form 'if you be in x, then ...'. or in the form ‘you 
who frequent ...' as a description of the god's menen. But these Homeric sounding 
mountains (cf. IZiad 12.282) turn out to have, in the context of Dionysus and a 
prayer for love, a slightly different connotation. For it is precisely the wilds 
of the mountain-tops where the Bacchants roam and where the rites of Dionysus 
find fulfilment. The description of the lord again looks forward to the specifi- 
city of the prayer in a suggestive manner. 

I have already noted the playful nature of the ‘advice’ that Dionysus may be 
thought to offer. Does the pun in these last lines (ovuBoudoc/KAcopourAp), drawing 
attention to its play of prefixes, recall the preceding ‘play together’ of oup- 
maiCovotv? Is there not a certain overlapping of Dionysus’ advice on eros and 
sport with eros (Aphrodite and the Nymphs), as marked by the repetition of pre- 
fixes (qu-natCovotv/ou-Bovroecg) as much as by the repetition “Eowo/Epwota? Indeed, 
the pun is not just word play, but may be thought to look forward to Anacreon's 
desired relation with Creoboulos (ou ...). 

The unsuitability of this prayer, then, is located not only in what might be 
regarded for a king as a base erotic motive, nor only in a certain light-hearted 
tone, but also in the way in which its ironies and suggestiveness both offer and 
hide a meaning; in the way its suggestiveness in only suggesting opens a series of 
gaps in the expected directness and controlled order of language in prayer and 
religious invocation. Its self-proclaimed xdouc lies in such playful manipulation 
of the uncertainties and doubleness of meaning; in its quality of oummiCe.v. And 
the double entendres require a double reading, a backward turning glance, as much 
as they do in fr.75 (335 Page), mvc Gonxin, another example of sustained suggest- 
iveness. The peculiar delicacy of the unstated in Anacreon resists the critics’ 
readings which ignore such elusive and allusive gaps, either by aiming at a whole- 
hog explicitness or by denying or repressing the possibilities of the open uncer- 
tainties of poetic expression. One must join in the dance of Anacreon's language 
if it is not simply to elude us. 
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xUewoE THY yuainy 6rd thc Got. pnSelouc aitiac. ... 2 ot SE mOAAOl ... Expivayv 
BonSeTv. 3 nupw8tvtoc St tod Sdyyatoc tnd tod Grou, nmooxetoraodmevor tov Etepov 


tay trdtwv otpamydov “Ammtov KAoiStov utA ... Polybius 1.10.9 - 11.3 


So Polybius on the Romans' decision to send help to the Mamertines in 264. 
Most have taken this report as meaning that the Senate failed to decide and that 
it was the People that authorized the aid (see e.g. Walbank's commentary ad loc.). 
But recently suggestions have come from both Sicily and the United States that the 
passage means something else: ot moAdot are the Senate's 'majority' (the word can 
mean that as well as ‘the common people'), the Senate did decide eventually, and 
the People merely ratified. I list the scholars who urge this thesis in the biblio- 
graphical note at the end of this paper. 

Should we agree? 

I. First a résumé of the arguments. It is unheard-of, by the mid 3rd century 
B.C., for the People to act on its own, without guidance from the Senate. Anyway, 
&déypa, (11.2) elsewhere always means senatus consultiwn in Polybius, and that it means 
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the same here is strengthened by the phrase wuqgwtvtoc ... tmd tod Stou - for if 89 
the preceding statement of nodAol ... Exo.vey Bondetv also meant the People, the 
phrase becomes a tautologous paradox. Moreover nuod» in conjunction with 6 6fucc 

is used by Polybius only for the People ratifying ‘measures already decided upon 

by another and separate branch of the Roman State’ - by a general, for example, 

or the Senate (Eckstein 181). In turn ct6’elc tédAog uta. is treated, necessarily, 

as meaning ‘was not at all agreed on the proposal’, not the generally believed 

‘did not sanction the proposal at all'. Finally, support comes from Livy's epitome, 
which sayS auxiliwn ferendwn senatus censutt (per. 16). 

These are the crucial arguments. Calderone and his colleaques also suggest 
that the sentence nal td pév ouvédp.rov ... thy yuiuny is (or was to have been) a 
conditional apodosis with &v left out - a construction found elsewhere in Polybius - 
but that Polybius got involved in the parenthesis that follows on attiac and ex- 
plains the Senate's hesitation; thus when he resumed his main statement he changed 
its construction and left the earlier part as an anacolouthon (Calderone 1977, 386; 
1981, 27-30). But their only available parallel in Polybius is 18.35.6, where the 
apodosis, o05’etc téAoc ESuviSnoav, both involves a verb with an air of potential- 
ity and has its protasis directly following, ef uh ... éméGovto. Here, by contrast, 
as Walbank has noted (ap. Calderone 1981, 44-45), there is nothing at all to tell 
the reader to expect a conditional idea. 

Both the Messina group and Eckstein point, further, to Polybius' own remark 
later that, on the Senate's hearing of the fall of Agrigentum in 262, ‘they did 
not hold to their original purposes’ (otx Guevov énl iv bE dpyfic Aoyroudiv) - aid 
to Messana and booty, the very points put by the oteamyoi to ol moddol at 11.2 - 
but decided to try and expel the Carthaginians out of Sicily (1.20.1). So Polybius 
himself seems to confirm that the Senate did nourish interventionist schemes from 
the start. But the statement is no strong support. Polybius has the news arrive 
elo Thy obyHAntov tiv “Pualwv, then moves straight into the plural for his follow- 
up. Does this mean the Senate alone or ‘the Romans' generally? In any case both 
the Senate as a whole and ot moddol had in 264 seen the force of the arguments for 
intervention, according to Polybius again: the Senate hesitated not from disbelief 
in them but because it saw them counterbalanced by the dAcyia of aiding the bandit 
Mamertines (1.11.1, in the parenthesis mentioned earlier). 

Il. To return to the main arguments. Plausible as they are, and despite temp- 
tation, I find I am unpersuaded. The philological points may be taken first. 

I start with 6déyua. We can leave aside all cases where Polybius uses this of 
decrees and the like in non-Roman contexts (e.g. 2.4.3, 3.8.10, 4.9.1 - full list 
in A.Mauersberger's Polybtos-Lexticon 1.2.560), though it is worth noting that he 
can thus use it for resolutions of a popular assembly. What of Roman contexts? 
Eckstein both asserts, as does Calderone's group, that here 'Séyya always means 
senatus consultum' (p.180), and gives chapter and verse (p.180 n.16). But the lat- 
ter do not always fit. Take 3.27.7: 4 propos Rome's extortion of Sardinia in 237, 
Polybius comments on the Romans Kapxnéovioig néAcuov éE€evéyuavtes Ewe Sdyuatoc 
(Eckstein classes this among the ones ‘in a non-Roman context'). At 1.88,10, where 
this unseemly transaction is narrated, he reports how the Romans ndAcuov &notonv- 
to Tpdc Tobs KapxnSoviouc. Now no doubt the Senate authorized that move; but equal- 
ly it is plain that in 237 the Romans formally declared war (the true Second Punic 
War?) - for instance it ended with a formal codicil added to the peace of 241 (3. 
27.7-8 Entouvormac: on the question see esp. J.W.Rich, Declaring War in the Roman 
Republic, Bruxelles 1976, 64-71). Ratifying war and peace was the formal preroga- 
tive of the Comitia Centuriata (cf. the events in 200: sect.1V below). éwco &dyuo- 
tog should refer to a comitial resolution. 

There is also 6.12.4. Polybius, on the functions of the consuls, notes that 
in their dealings with the Sfuoc, among other duties todtotc nosimer ... elopeperv 
Ta S&Sypata, tobtoig BooBevderv th Sonotivia totc mActoor. No doubt once again that 
the Assemblies were almost invariably presented with rogationes only after these 
had been vetted by the Senate, and admittedly Polybius, in the preceding sentence 
where he speaks of the consuls' functions vis 4 vis the Senate, tells us that they 
have the entire responsibility of implementing its 6&éyuara (odto: tov SAov yxetpi- 
oudyv tay Soyudton énitedctor, 6.12.3). Nevertheless it hardly suits to see (eto- 
gépetv) th Edypara at 12.4 as meaning senatus consulta (pace Eckstein). Even con- 
suls did not limit their dealings with the Comitia to relaying Senate decrees for 
ratification; nor would such an implication suit either the context (e.g. t& 50- 
Kotvta tots mMAetoo. hardly sounds like the way to phrase rubberstamped Senate de- 
crees) or, for that matter, Polybius' view in Book 6 of the Roman State - a balanced 
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blend of aristocracy, democracy and monarchy. Sdéyuara is being used neutrally for 
‘decrees’ or ‘resolutions', clarified by context, and at 12.4 must mean rogautiones 
that become Zeges or populs tusea. 

In fact Sdyyua in Roman contexts is not at al] common before Book 6; nor recurs 
until Book 18 (see Mauersberger). In Book 6 and Books 18ff. Polybius makes it pretty 
clear when it refers to a senatus consultwn: either by context, as we have just seen 
at 6.12.3 (also 18.45.1 & 3, and all later occurrences in Roman contexts apart from 
those listed below), or by adding the specific words thc ovyxAritou, which he does 
surprisingly often (6.13.2; 18.44.1, 2 & 5; 24.10.3 adtiic; 28.13.11 & 16.2; 29.27.23 
30.30.2-3 & 31.20). Now in the first six books the word occurs 5 times: twice in 
Book 6 as just cited, once as shown above meaning comitial rogationes or decrees, 
once almost certainly meaning the same (3.27.7) - and 1.11.3. To put it mildly, the 
chances are even that here it could again mean the same. 

So, next the statements of St moAAOl ... Expivaw BonSeTv. nupwitvtoc SE Too 
Séypato¢g imo tot Grou ... . Is this the tautology it has been accused of being? 
That depends on taking Exp.ivayv BonSetv to mean ‘resolved (in a formal sense; or 
demteaty 26 send help’. And Eckstein, for example, asserts this (p.183, esp. at n. 
29 - ‘the act seems decisive and final', adding that, besides, the decision of ot 
TmOAAOL could have been made only by a formal vote). But, again so far as I can see, 
uptverv never takes this sense in Polybius. With a noun it can certainly mean ‘to 
approve / ratify’ (e.g. 5. .1 or, as quoted in sect. III, 14.10.1). With an infini- 
tive too it is very common - but the sense is then ‘to decide, to determine, to 
make up one's mind (to do)' (Mauersberger 1.3.1435, over 50 cases). Of this there 
are 85°2) clear examples in Book 1 alone (11.12, 12.1, 17.1, 49.8, 59.2, 60.9, 82. 
12558522); 

That Polybius refers to the general wish of ‘the majority’ of Roman voters, 
or to their common attitude to the Mamertine appeal in 264, is no new suggestion. 
Responding to the Messina group's thesis, one scholar, F.Cassola, offers 'scelsero 
d'intervenire' (Calderone and his colleagues, with scrupulous thoroughness, repro- 
duce replies both pro and con in their paper: Cassola's on pp.50-51). ‘Chose' to 
intervene may not be quite the nuance Polybius intends, but ‘decided’ or ‘made up 
their minds' must be pretty close or even precise. There is plainly an indication 
that ‘the majority', whoever they were, proceeded to pass a formal resolution. This 
does not prove that ‘the majority’ are the People, but it should prove that there 
is no danger of tautology with the phrase following even if they are. 

As for that phrase (xupwSévtoc utA.), Eckstein's own dogma is not unsuited to 
an Assembly resolution moved by a consul, if, as he maintains, the verb is used 
with 6 &fitog by Polybius only for popular ratification of a measure already decided 
on by the Senate or a general. Since nowhere else does Polybius apply that phrase 
to S&dyya, a generalization drawn from other applications (e.g. Stadtoerc) should not 
be applied too rigidly - though it is at least worth noting that at 11.2 Polybius 
uses otearnyot in referring to the consuls (so most now agree: e.g. Walbank, 1.61; 
Cassola, J Gruppt politiei romani nel ITI secolo a.c. [1962], 183; A.Heuss, Der 
erate punteche Krieg und das Problem des romischen Imperialismus* [1970], 30; W.V. 
Harris, War and Impertaliam in Republican Rome [1979], 184; Eckstein, 176). In 
other words, nothing stops us from seeing the phrase as meaning a consular rvogatio 
ratified by the People, particularly in the light of 6.12.4. 

What about o05’el¢ téAo¢g Eutauwoe? According to Mauersberger (1.2.669, s.v. etc) 
in Polybius the positive el¢ téAog means 'voZlig, durchaus' - ‘completely / quite / 
absolutely’. As Eckstein says, this is an intensive sense, not a temporal. In Poly- 
bius o0&’el¢ tédAog occurs only once again, in the statement already quoted for Cal- 
derone's theory of a 'suppressed' d&v (18.35.6 of6’etc téAoc E6uviSnoav, el <ipts 
émé6ovto). This example and simple logic show that the negative version means ‘not 
at all / certainly not' ('durehaus nicht' Mauersberger). Agreeing to this, Eckstein 
then translates the statement at 1.11.1 as ‘the Senate was not at all agreed on the 
proposal’ - not discussing how éxtowoe can mean ‘was agreed on' without implying a 
completed vote. That it can bear such a sense (in Polybius anyway) is quite improb- 
able. xupéw means ratify - 27 times in Polybius, and with no other instance of ‘be 
agreed on' on show (Mauersberger, 1450). The Senate did not pass the proposal to 
aid Messana: that is definitely Polybius' meaning. 

III. It was always unconvincing that he should intend, even clumsily, a con- 
trast between 'the Senate’ and 'the Senate majority’. The only available comparison 
has of &€ modo in the Senate contrasted with of pév pétoro. (33.18.11). Moreover, 
even if Calderone's dv was implied, Polybius' report would then amount to banal 
bathos: 'the Senate would not have ratified the proposal at all ... had not its 
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majority' passed it: This fundamental objection need be taken no further; it has 
been thoroughly canvassed by others (Calderone 1981, part II: lucidly there by 
Gabba, pp.39-40; Walbank, p.45; G.Aurelio Privitera, pp.54-57). 

It is no doubt true that Polybius never uses ol modo! when speaking of for- 
mal proceedings apud populwn, though he does of course use it often of the Roman 
common people otherwise (as exhaustively shown by Eckstein, pp.182-3). But at 6.12. 
4, quoted above, he does use ol mrelovec, at any rate, in a highly formal comitial 
context, so Eckstein's case is not absolutely waterproof. In any case, with the 
idea exploded that 11.2 records a formal Comitia, this objection to ot moAdAol 
meaning the common people - or the ordinary voters - vanishes. As sometimes suppo- 
sed, Polybius may mean to indicate that ‘the people’ expressed their view or wish 
concerning intervention at contiones (Walbank and Cassola ap. Calderone 1981, pp. 
45 and 51). contiones there may have been, nor do I share Eckstein's scepticism 
(p.183 n.29) about such gatherings’ scope for revealing public feeling - but it is 
not essential to treat 11.2 as reporting them. Rather it could be Polybius’ own 
statement of the Roman commons’ attitude to the question of aid to Messana, as de- 
rived by him from his source or sources plus from the fact that a resolution to 
send aid was passed by the People. Of course, as noted earlier, 11.2 implies that 
such a formal resolution followed. Hence 11.3 nugwo¢vtog xTA.. 

Even the form of these statements is not unique in Polybius. For instance, 
in Book 4, his account of proceedings at an allied council presided over by Philip 
V at Corinth in 220. After a recital of grievances against the Aetolians, Svoxci- 
oovtes tovtwy ol tiv cumudxw obvedoo. mivtec GuoSupaddv tupépery éBouretoavto totic 
Aitwiotgc tov nddcuov; followed by details of the allied manifesto, and then - to 
launch the narrative of the war itself - a new sentence, opening todtou & tod 
&dyuartog tog and the date (4.25.5, 26.1). The same forms of expression, this 
time in successive sentences, occur at 14. 9.11 (Carthaginian senators moog 
oav Gua thc yvisic) and 10.1 (ovSéviw 6 toduw). There are no doubt other paral- 
lels. The difference between the ones just quoted and that at 1.11.3 is that these 
jJater cases report a formal, or virutally formal, vote in the first part, unlike 
Exvprvay BonSciv. But at 11.3 uupwSévtoc utA. is partly used for the same purpose, 
to get the narrative of subsequent events going. It has a further purpose that the 
Jater cases do not need, that is, to clarify that a popular resolution was indeed 
passed. 

Ah, but why then did Polybius not simplify things by writing (for instance) 
EBouAetioavto or élnotoavto or the like in lieu of Exotvny? That may be akin to ask- 
ing Shakespeare why he did not write 'to live, or not to live' for greater precision 
in context; but in any case note (1) that this is the first occasion Polybius has 
to make such a report, so it may not have been until later that he streamlined his 
usage; (2) that even if he had done so here, the stylistic need to open the next 
sentence in much the same way would still apply: that is, a ‘votino’ verb at 11.2 
would probably not have removed the opening phrase of 11.3. 

Nor is it hard to explain why he adds tnd tot Grou, words which to the ‘Sen- 
ate majority’ viewpoint bring further proof that ot moAAoi cannot mean the people. 
Without these words it would not be clear what body had, in fact, ratified the pro- 
posal - and especially unclear to Polybius' non-Roman readership, which could not 
automatically be expected to know how the Romans handled such matters. Even a mod- 
dern scholar might utter cries of confusion and wrath had tmd tod Sou been omit- 
ted. 

One last textual item. Eckstein points out that td yév ouvédpiow ‘is in fact 
a reduplicated \wév', and so maintains that ot S& moAdol balances the earlier noddv 
yév xpdvov éBoudetdoavto (p.188). Things are rather more complex still. For besides 
the two wév we have two Sé (the second at 11.3 nupwSévtog &é). I Suggest that the 
first wév is balanced by the second &€, not the first - the pattern is uw’ : 

6! : & -, and thus the inner wp: & (balancing ouvéép.ov : mooi) go together. "So 
indeed the reader instinctively takes them. This double duplication is stylistic- 
ally rather gauche, and the truth may be that Polybius when putting down his first 
yév meant to follow it up closely with something like téAog 6 Exprvan Bondetv (per- 
haps after a brief parenthesis on why the decision took a long time) - but then dis- 
tracted himself by going on to write what he does at 11.1-2. 

IV. Scrutiny of Polybius, then, dispels the idea that his own usage proves ot 
ene tor be the Senate's majority. But what about Livy, not to mention historical 
realities? 

What we have is a statement by Livy's epitomator. It is worth quoting in full. 

contra quoe [sc. Carthaginienses] et Hieronem regem Syracusanorum 
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auxilium Manertinis ferendim senatus censuit, cun de ea re inter 
suadentes ut td fieret dissuadentesque contentio fuisset. per. 16 
As it stands a clear contradiction of Polybius. 

Now the pertochaz are not infallible, as comparison between those for extant 
books and their originals show. Mistakes crop up: thus the assertion in per.45, 
Macedonia in provinetaze formam redacta after the Third Macedonian War. Discrepan- 
cies with the Livian text can be caused either by the epitomator's knowledge of 
otner versions of events, or by careless or mistaken treatment of Livy's own ac- 
count. All these have been surveyed by W.J.Bingham, A Study of the Livian 'Peri- 
achae' and their Relatton to Livy's A V C', Diss.I1linois 1978, to which I am in- 
debted: see especially his analysis in Chapters III - v and discussion in VI. 

Thus, the statement that Servilius Ahala's execution of Sp.Maelius was zussu 
Quint Cineinnatt dietatoris (per.¢) - not so Livy, but very much so Cicero (Sen. 
96) and late authors like St Augustine (CD 3.17). The epitomator can do better 
still; in per.35 ‘[he] has cited a story from the Livian text which Livy himself 
had cited as a variant version from Claudius Quadrigarius' (Bingham 317; see Livy 
35.14, on Scipio Africanus as an alleged envoy to Antiochus III). No surprise 
either if he misinterprets or distorts an actual Livian report, as over Macedonia 
in 167 or in the matter of the Rhodian embassy that year - the purpose of which, 
in Livy, is to mediate a peace between Rome and Perseus, with the threat that 
Rhodes would consider what action to take against whichever side obstructed an end 
to the war; while in Livy's epitomator the Rhodians are found minantes ut Perséo 
quctlio essent, nist populus Romanus cum illo pacem adque amtettian tungeret (Livy 
44.14.5-12; per 44). That no doubt js how the Romans saw it; that - but less cer- 
tainly - is therefore a passable epitome of Livy's account; but a reader using 
only the epitome to study the facts of the matter would be seriously misled. 

One other comparison, particularly interesting. The epitomator, again, gives 
a rather off-target version of the circumstances of Rome's declaration of war a- 
gainst Macedon in 200 (per.37). Apart from fastening on only one - and not the most 
important - of the beliz causae in Livy and going into it in length (cf. Bingham 
291-3), his version of proceedings at Rome is striking: 

cum +. Cauxtlium] senatus ferendum censuisset, plebe, quod tot 

bellorwn continuus labor gravis erat, dissentiente tenuit auct- 

oritas senatus, ut sociae eivitati ferri opem populus quoque tuberet. 
Not exactly right. In Livy (31.5.8 - 8.1) the question is war with Macedon on 


behalf of Athens (and others), the Senate declares 'Macedonia' a consular province 


but puts off a response to the Greek appeals until] the consul who gets 'Macedonia' 
shall have put to the People ut Philippo regi Macedonum indiceretur bellum; the 
People then reject the rogatio of the consul Galba, he summons a contio and brow- 
beats them, and the People then vote for war after all (cf. Bingham 294-6). The 
discrepancies look small, but they are significant. Most notably for the present 
inquiry, Livy does not have the Senate resolve auxiliwm ferendun, but indicate a 
wish for war with Macedon; the formal authority has to come from the People, and 
no official response to the Greek appeals is authorized before that. 

On this evidence we have no grounds for implicitly trusting the epitomator's 
censutt in per.1é. Is he backed up by other sources? No: Zonaras (8.8.6) and Oro- 
sius (4.7.1), themselves in the Livian tradition, speak of 'the Romans’, Florus 
(1.18 [2.2].1-3) writes - revealingly? - of populus Romanus. The pre-Livian Dio- 
dorus in his turn gives the decision flatly to 6 *Raiatwy Sfuoc (23.1.4). That of 
course could refer to a merely formal comitial vote (so Eckstein 187-8). Equally 
or more likely, Diodorus could mean the same process as I have shown Polybius 
doing. 

The epitomator emphasizes the contentio over aiding the Mamertines. We can 
suppose that there was at least a pair of lengthy opposed orations in Livy. What 
of the epitomatorial senatus eensuit? 

Polybius implies that all, or most, senators agreed on the geo-political rea- 
sons for aiding the Mamertines, though they found the moral argument against asso- 
ciating with brigands equally strong (cf. Walbank, Comm. 1.60-61). So several poss- 
ibilities present themselves: (1) Livy's own account did give the version of the 
pertocha (very unlikely in view of the above); (2) Livy gave the same account as 
does Polybius, but mentioned a variant tradition, and it is this which the epitom- 
ator uses (not too likely in such a crucial matter); (3) the epitomator got the 
decision of the Senate from another source and preferred it to Livy's inconclusive 
account (unlikely, it seems to me); (4) he has erred through misunderstanding Livy 
or recalling him faultily (very possible); or (5) he has misrepresented Livy, whether 
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from faulty undertanding, faulty memory or an unskilful effort to summarize a 93 
lengthy narrative. And this seems to me likeliest. 

The Senate in 264, to repeat, was not against intervention. It did feel it- 
self in a quandary. Whether it decided to refer the question to the People (with 
or without an unofficial hint), or whether it adjourned the debate to another day 
and then had the matter taken out of its hands by a gung-ho consul, is naturally 
uncertain. The former seems slightly likelier, though only because Livy has two 
tribunes in 167 maintain that antea semper prius senatus de bello consultus erat, 
deinde <ex quetoritate> patrwn ad populwn latin (45.21.5: yet such a claim, whether 
his or theirs, could be more rhetorical than rigorous). 

Incidentally, Livy's account for 200 shows that a contio held by a consul pre- 
liminary to a formal Comitia vote (31.7.1-2) is no preposterous notion. It also in- 
dicates that in 264 the Senate could well have put off replying to the Mamertine 
appeal until the People had voted one way or the other. If that did happen it might 
further explain how the epitomator wrote what he did, especially if summarizing 
from memory. 

Eckstein holds that, had the People ventured to vote without a direction from 
the Senate, some tribune would have been found by the Fathers to veto; and since 
there was no veto, there must have been prior direction - i.e. a senatorial 6déyu0 
(p.178). There seems a missing link in this chain. If the Senate as a whole was not 
against the idea of intervention in Sicily, a tribune would find little encourage- 
ment to risk a veto. Eckstein's own parallel, the veto on a praetor's effort to get 
the People to vote war with Rhodes in 167, is imprecise: the two tribunes’ stated 
reason then for vetoing was simply that the matter had not first been discussed by 
the Senate as antea semper (Livy 45.21.4-7); and when a Senate debate followed, 
many senior members were very keen on war - it took Cato's intervention to save the 
Rhodians. 

But, for a moment, let us suppose that the Fathers were indeed anti-intervention 
in 264 and that the People overruled them. How much shock and horror should ensue? 
Plenty, on the usual view. ‘The senate's authority continued as before ... seeming 
neither to grow ... nor to diminish’ during the 3rd century (Develin 242) - pretty 
well the standard assessment (cf. Eckstein 180). Yet 264 was not a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the third plebeian secession of 287, nor are later assertions of at least 
momentary popular initiative lacking. In 241 the People altered the peace terms with 
Carthage to make them stiffer (Polybius 1.63.1-3 6 6fwc), in 232 Flaminius carried 
a land law in the teeth of senatorial opposition (MRR 7.225), in 218 he was alleged- 
ly the sole senator to support the Zex Claudia which effectively banned senators 
from seaborne trading (Livy 21.63.3); the first years of the Second Punic War pur- 
portedly saw popular restiveness at the way the Senate was handling Hannibal's in- 
vasion; in 200 the People momentarily resisted declaring a new war. That these were 
straightforward cases of patres-vs-plebs antagonism can be doubted. Often enough it 
will have been a case of political disagreement within as well as outside the Curia. 
Nonetheless it is not convincing to reinterpret the sources each time to portray a 
Senate routinely taking the decisions. 

I conclude that Polybius' of mo\Aoi are indeed the Roman people. Not (perhaps) 
the People formally speaking - that comes at 11.3 - but definitely not the Senate's 
own majority. On the other hand the political implications are not to be exaggerated. 
And I have avioded dragging in the question of who the prospective enemy was to be: 
that would complicate the discussion enormously without contributing anything to 
solving the present problem (though in my view, for what it is worth, the enemy was 
to be Syracuse and the escalation into a Punic war came as a surprise - and maybe a 
shock). Polybius' account of the origins of the First Punic War has been subjected 
to countless reinterpretations, some of them paradoxical - like the view that at 1. 
10.1-2 ot pév deals with the events of 269 while ot S& leaps blandly on to 264. The 
attempt to resolve the supposed historical paradox at 11.1-3 by substituting a sty- 
listic one should be resisted. Whether he uses the term pejoratively or not, his ot 
moAAot are indeed what they seem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. R.Develin, Mos Majorum Mutatue: tradition and the basis of 
change in the Roman constitution 287-201 B.C. (Diss. Michigan 1973), 121-122, sug- 
gests ol nmoMol means the Senate's majority; following F.de Martino, Storia della 
costituzione romana 2.2, Napoli 1951, 239f. (now 27, 1973, 277-8). S.Calderone, Act. 
Ant. Ac. Set. Hung. 25(1977), 383-7, briefly expounds the Messina arguments; filled out 
by Calderone, I.Bitto, L.de Salvo & A.Pinzone, Quad.Urbin.ns7(1981), 7-78. Shorter 
but elegantly argued, A.M.Eckstein, G&BS 22(1980), 175-90 (seemingly unaware of 
Calderone 1977; cf. Calderone, Quad.Urbin.ne9[1981], 173-4). 
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G.NUSSBAUM(Keele): Vergilian artistry: a note on Ecloques 8.37-41 
LOM 9. 6(Jun.1984), 94-95 


In the fourth chapter of his Virgil: a study in etvilized poetry (Oxford 1963), 
which still seems to me, in many ways, the focal point of post-war Vergilian criti- 
cism, Brooks Otis presents an extended study of the Song of Damon from Eclogue 8. 
My concern here is with some remarks he makes on the stanza made up of lines 37-41 

saeptbus in nostris paruam te roscida mala 
(du ego uester eram) uidt cum matre Legentem, 
alter ab undecimo. tun me tam aceceperat annus, 
tan fragtles poteran ab terra contingere ramos. 
ut utdt, ut perit, ut me malus abstultt error. 
In the course of a telling comparison with the Theocritean models, and some i1lumi- 
nating remarks about the use of language, Otis writes (p.114) 
The rather elaborate phrase of line 39 (alter ab 
undecimo ... annus), the repetition of can in two different 
metrical positions (11.39, 40), give a serious or solemn cadence 
to the passage, but the two synaloephae (iam acceperat, 
poteram ab) add a contrasting note of childish hesitation, the 
boy just reaching, barely able to grasp, the lowest, the most 
fragile boughs. Then the ‘tear-jerking' elision and hiatus of ut 
vidi, ut pertt are followed by the inexorable dactyls of me malus 
abstulit error. This passage, in other words, sets a golden 
memory - still vivid and concrete, half solemn, half childish - 
against a tragic present evaluation of it. 

First, line 41 

ut utdt, ut perit, ut me malus abstulit error. 
There is indeed a 'tear-jerking' quality about the lines; in fact, it powerfully 
suggests on outbreak of sobbing. Clearly, this has something to do with the tri- 
colon of increasing members, which Vergil took from Theocritus 

x@e C&0v dc éucwny, dc po: mul Supdc LdpSn (2.82, cf. 3.42) 
In Theocritus, however, the line is only a reminiscence, perhaps also a diagnosis, 
but it does not convey the inwardness of the speaker's present emotion. Vergil's 
imitation does. How? 

I suggest that the effect of sobbing arises in part (within the crescendo 
of the tricolon) from the slight vocal break between the t-sound of the three 
uts and the following consonants (it is interesting to note that there is no such 
effect in the Greek model). 

But do the elision and the hiatus contribute anything to the effect? Both 
coincide with a minor (or suspensive) pause in reading 

ut uidt, | ut perit, | ut me malus abstulit error. || 
Now a break after initial spondee, especially one reinforced by a pause, is un- 
usual in hexameters, and in Vergil one may be sure that it has some expressive 
function. But we must not that it is this (unusual) break, and not the elision 
as such, which contributes to the ‘sobbing’ effect - whereas the hiatus, again 
reinforced by a pause, probably does contribute something in its own right, if 
it was indeed experienced as the 'gap' which its name suggests. Certainly we can- 
not have it both ways: since elision and hiatus are each the negation of the other, 
we cannot attribute the same effect to both. 

We come now to the ‘inexorable dactyls'. Using ictus alone, we do indeed have 

ut mé malus abstulit error. 
But now we add the word-accents. The last two of these coincide, as usual, with 
the last two ictuses, to give the normal hexameter cadence. What of me malue? In 
a study of word-accents in hexameters (forthcoming in Aufetieg und Niedergang der 
romischen Welt II.35), I have been led to the conclusion that monosyllables and 
pyrrhics (words of two short syllables) are best regarded as having an optional 
word-accent, to be determined for each case on its merits. Here it would seem to 
me that malus is emphatic, whereas me is simply a required element of the grammar. 
This then gives the pattern ut me mdlus dbstulit érror. 

So Vergil has not, in fact, used the triple cadence which would indeed have 
given us Otis' ‘inexorable dactyls'. Instead, he has continued the tension which 
characterizes the first part of the line 

ut utdt, | ut pérti, | ut me mdlus &bstultt Srror. || 
The three uts are surely left unaccented, so allowing the three key words their 
full power as the shepherd-lover's moment of truth breaks through in his three 
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rising bursts of sobbing indignation or despair 95 
ess UTGE os perit Oss MRLLUS «6's. 

So much for line 41. In my study already alluded to I also give some atten- 
tion to the pronunciation of synaloephae and elisions, or, as I prefer to call 
them, vowel-junctions. Otis' passage here is typical of a good deal of modern 
criticism, in which all kinds of effects are attributed to vowel-junctions which 
must actually depend entirely for their reality on being realizable aurally. 

How, then, were tam aceeperat and poteran ab actually said (or heard), so 
as to convey the effect attributed to them? 

tum me tam aeceperat annus 
shows the three monosyllables so arranged as to bring zam (rather than me or tum) 
into vowel-junction. I would see the zam run together with the aceepterat (true 
synaloepha) to produce tum me *ygeceperat annus 
where the cedilla . marks a nasal vowel. The same resolution would also apply to 
poteram ab terra 
giving potergb terra 

I have to say, then, that I do not find these two vowel-junctions signific- 
ant in Otis' sense. Neither the sound of the first ¢am nor it repetition ‘ina 
different metrical position’, but without word-accent, suggest to me the effect 
ascribed. In the case of poteram ab I do sense it - but not because of the syn- 
aloepha; rather because of the vocal effect of the consonantal sequence from ab 
to the t of terra. And that this may have been intended by Vergil is suggested by 
his choice of ab rather than the normal a before a following consonant. 

In conclusion, lest anyone should think that I am debunking the kind of po- 
etic analysis that Otis is here engaged in - far from it. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that it is the key to immense riches in Vergil's poetry. It is just that in 
this instance we see how subtle and sensitive an operation it is, and how easy a 
lapse of vigilance or a slide into imprecision can occur. 
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The figure of Iophon is an enigma. We know nothing about him except what 
AthPol tells us (17.3, echoed by Plutarch, Cato maior 24.5); he was the brother 
of Hegesistratus and son of Peisistratus and Timonassa. Secondary works usually 
state this and then pass on to other subjects without raising any questions as 
to what might have happened to him, or even if he was in fact a son of Peisistratus. 

Peisistratus apparently had five sons from two marriages (his marriage to the 
daughter of Megacles being childless): Hippias, Hipparchus and Thessalus by an A- 
thenian wife (Herodotus 5.55 and AthPo2 17.3 name only Hippias and Hipparchus, 
Thucydides 1.20.2 with 6.55.1 mentions the three, with the qualification that they 
were yviovot sons: see also Diodorus 10.17.1), and Iophon and Hegesistratus by 
Timonassa of Argos, apparently vd8o. (Herodotus 5.94.1 refers to Hegesistratus as 
vd8e¢c, whilst AthPol 17.3 implies their illegitimacy by contrasting the status of 
Peisistratus' first wife with that of Timonassa, and adds that Hipparchus was also 
named Thessalus; see also Plitarch, Cato mztor 24.5). 

However, it is unlikely that Iophon and Hegesistratus were really vddot. P.J. 
Rhodes, in his commentary on the AthPol (Oxford 1981), pp.225-6, argues that the 
term is used anachronistically (cf. K.von Fritz & E.Kapp, Aristotle's Constitution 
of Athens, New York 1950, 159-160). It is also unlikely that Thessalus was a noowwi- 
utov of Hegesistratus (J.K.Davies, Athenian Propertied Families, Oxford 1981, 448- 
449; Rhodes, Commentary 226; cf. Dover on Thucydides 6.55.1 in vol.4 of Gomme's 
commentary). Thus we are left with five sons presumably all yviovou (for a detail- 
ed discussion of Peisistratus' marriages and sons see Davies 445-50 and Rhodes 
224-7). 

The activities of all but Iophon are known. Hippias and Hipparchus assumed 
power on the death of Peisistratus, with the former probably exercising overal| 
authority in governmental affairs (AthkPol 18.1; Thucydides 1.20.1, 6.54.5 & 55: 
contra [Plato], Hipp.228b4 - 229b7; Aelian, VH 8.2; Diodorus 10.17.1). Thessalus 
renounced the tyranny, although he did stay in Athens (Diodorus 10.17.1) and Ath- 
Pol makes him the would-be lover of Harmodius (18.2; contra Thucydides, 6.54.3 & 
56, who says that it was Hipparchus: Thucydides is to be presferred, since Athpot 
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is probably following [Plato], Hzpp.229cl-d8, portrayed Hipparchus as an 
innocent victim; see further Davies, Athentan Propertied Families 448-9, Rhodes, 
Commentary 229-30, and also T.R.Fitzgerald, Histort’a 6[1957], 257-286). Hegesi- 
stratus was installed as tyrant of Sigeum by Peisistratus, who had captured it 
from Mytilene (Herodotus 5.94.1). According to Herodotus, Hegesistratus was forc- 
ed to wage further campaigns to keep Siaeum, and must have been successful since 
Hippias went there as a place of refuge when expelled from Athens in 510 (Herodo- 
tus 5.65.3, 91.5 & 94.1; Thucydides 5.69.4). Professor Rhodes suggests that it 
may still have been under the rule of Hegesistratus then (Commentary 226). 

Thus we are left with Iophon. It is very unlikely that he remained in Athens 
for long after Peisistratus’ third coup, since we would expect Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides or Diodorus to mention him, if only in passing (as is the case for Hegesi- 
stratus and Thessalus). Consequently there are four obvious possibilities as to 
what might have happened to him: 1) he died, 2) he went to join his brother at 
Sigeum, 3) he went to live in Argos, the home of his mother (the view of F.Corn- 
elius, Die yrannts in Athen, Munich 1929, 79, who dates the move after the first 
overthrow of Peisistratus), or 4) both 4tkPol and Plutarch could be wrong in na- 
ming him as a son of Peisistratus. 

The death of Iophon (at an early age, presumably, if he did not stay Jong in 
Athens) would have provoked some comment, as would his departure for Argos, There- 
fore, from the complete silence, we might infer that neither happened. Herodotus’ 
description of Sigeum under Hegesistratus (5.94.1), revealing some knowledge of 
its history certainly from the time of its capture by Peisistratus to the expul- 
sion of Hippias from Athens, would surely have included Iophon if he had gone 
there. Since people do not disappear into thin air, and references to the other 
sons of Peisistratus occur in a number of sources, we should expect some mention 
of what did happen to Iophon: assuming that he was a son of Peisistratus in the 
first place. 

It is interesting to note that apart from AthkPoZ no other source names all 
five sons together. Our only evidence for the existence of Iophon comes from Ath- 
Pol and Plutarch (17.3 and Cato mator 24.5 respectively), and I would like to 
throw some doubt on their reliability. Why is there no mnetion of him in the more 
reputable sources such as Herodotus, Thucydides (even Diodorus), who are clearly 
aware of the existence of the other sons? Perhaps because they had rejected as 
unreliable any tradition ascribing Iophon as a son of Peisistratus, unlike the 
author of AthPol who included him in his list. Plutarch's source is very 'indef- 
inite'; at Cato mator 24.5 he says &€ Ac (Timonassa) *Iogivta val avy 
(Peisistratus) Agyouo. yéveodar, and he might well have used AthPol. 

There are many times that both AthPol and Plutarch cannot be read with cer- 
tainty, and this could well be one of them. The slenderest of evidence does exist 
to support this contention: = Aristophanes Wasps 502 (= DUbner pp.146-7 [repr. 
Hildesheim 1969]) says etudtwc 6¢ tecodewy Svtuw xat’éviouc tiv Merovotpar div, 
i.e. only four sons of Peisistratus, for whom more reliable sources than AthPol 
also supply names - Hippias, Hipparchus, Thessalus and Hegesistratus. However, 
arguing for Hippias as being the eldest son of Peisistratus, Thucydides (6.55.1) 
says of him nai6ée¢ yap abt) udvov galvovtar tiv yynotwy 4Seromv yevduevor, thus 
implying that there were illegitimate brothers (plural). This is not necessarily 
the case, and Thucydides can be read here simply as saying that Hippias was the 
eldest of the brothers, of whom Hipparchus and Thessalus were yviovot and Hegesi- 
stratus vdé90c. 

Although an extreme view (and I am conscious of the speculative elements), 
there is a possibility that no son named Iophon was born to Peisistratus, and 
that the latter had only four sons. This would explain why our more thorough and 
reliable sources say nothing about Iophon. But it is likely that he will remain 


as enigmatic a figure as he is now, unless future inscriptional evidence sheds 
light on this. 
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